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The Battle of Cannae. 


Barrp Prize Porm, spy Marion M. MIuer, ’86, Onto. 


HE messenger from Hannibal has just landed at Carthage 

with news of the victory. Standing on the crowded 

wharf, amid the glories of a Mediterranean sunset and the 
breathless silence of the populace, he speaks : 


Oh men of Carthage, shout to Baal, whose hand gives victory, 
For Hannibal, our dearest lord, hath triumphed gloriously, 
And Aufidus, with Roman blood, runs crimson to the sea! 


Yea, shout to Baal, the victor Baal! sing praise to Ashtaroth ! 
For as the head-land meets the wave and hurls it back in froth, 
Our host dashed back the Roman charge,—ah, Baal was grandly wroth ! 


Oh Cannae, in Apulia, is fresh and fair to see, 
When May is yielding frankincense from every blooming tree ; 
And there our war-worn army lay in gay security. 


Within the camp the soldiers thrummed their harps to Punic glees, 
While on the plain the war horse roamed and snuffed the southern breeze 
That breathed on him, the desert born, from o’er the Punic seas. 


But southern winds blow not for aye nor May-time pleasures last ; 
For, ere the month was ended, came a sturdy northern blast 
Which bore the martial clangor of an army strong and vast. 
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And down into the river plain the Romans came. Behold !— 
Just as yon sunset-gilded sea, their legions onward rolled, 
In all their bright magnificence—wave after wave of gold! 


Ah then our harps were cast aside for trusty sword and shield, 
And once more to their masters’ bit the fiery chargers yield, 
And once more with a victor’s tread we take the battle field. 


Our line was like the crescent sign of Her who rules the sea; 
The right was Hanno’s; Hasdrubal, that leader fierce and free, 
Led on the left the host of bronzed Numidian cavalry ; 


But at the center stood the chief, by all our hearts adored. 
Ab ha! how clanged our scabbards as out-leaped each trusty sword, 
And cheer on cheer pierced through the air for “ Hannibal, our lord!” 


He faced our line—he raised his hand and stilled was every cheer, 
And then his voice rang out to us so loud, and full, and clear, 
That e’en the hosts of Rome stood still, as if they, too, would hear. 


“Men: Carthaginians, Moors and Celts, our ever firm allies, 
Who all for naught but hate of Rome, have left your sun-set skies, 
To-day I render you your wage; see! yonder comes your prize. 


“ They come in all their bravery, with arms inlaid with gold, 
Their horses pricked by golden spurs, by golden bits controlled— 
A rich array to lead the way to Rome with wealth untold ! 


“ Their silvered blades gleam in the sun; ours long since lost their sheen, 
But, dimmed with a crust of bloody rust, are yet as true and keen 
As when we slew their legions two, beside Lake Thrasymene ! 


“They boast of oaths unbroken,—the noble Roman State ! 
They taunt and sneer at Carthage, of ‘ Punic faith’ they prate, 
Yet their backs shall feel, by a scourge of steel, the sting of Punic hate! 


“ A hate toward all their haughty race, such enmity innate 
As serpents young with hissing tongue and lifted head inflate, 
Ere they have well leaped from the shell, spit out at small and great. 


“Then, vipers of our Afric wastes, come set your fangs of steel, 
So biting and so venomous, here in Italia’s Heel, 
That all the rule of mighty Rome from head to foot shall reel ! 


«“ Go leap, Numidians, on the prey like lions from the den ; 
Go, Celts, the spoil awaits you, if you quit yourselves like men ; 
Go, win or die, for who would live to share the captive’s pen ? 


“Oh, sons of Carthage, rich and proud, will ye be slaves or free? 
This day decides not ours alone, but Punic destiny. 
Shall Rome or Carthage rule the world? Choose ye which shall it be. 
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“Go, think that ye, too, like yon host, do fight for land and home; 
Await their onset till ye see their war steeds flecked with foam, 
Then, Charge / and let your war-cry be, ‘Eternal hate to Rome!’” 


He spake; the Roman charge came on, our center gave them ground, 
Our wings beset them on the sides, our horse enclosed them round ; 
The Afric viper showed his fangs, the lion leaped his bound! 


But few escaped ; I’ll tell no more to gloat o’er bloody blows, 
For though the Romans hated are, they were the bravest foes; 
And every Roman matron for a hero mourning goes. 


Yes, in that haughty city by the Tiber’s turbid flow, 
The grandsires and the women walk with wailing and in woe; 
For Baal hath bowed their stubborn pride and Rome is bended low. 


Then shout to Baal, the great god Baal, whose hand gives victory! 
For Hannibal, our dearest lord, hath triumphed gloriously, 
And Aufidus, with Roman blood, runs crimson to the sea! 





Tourgueneff's Attitude Toward Nehilism. 


HE principle of assertive unrest pervades modern soci- 

ety. Protean in form, it is, therefore, the more danger- 
ous. Hence arise creeds and systems, and the struggles 
between them. Humanity tries to be Stoic and Epicurean 
at the same time, but it insists on combining for itself the 
proportions. It refuses a mixture of the two systems in 
the dicta of a Positive Philosophy. It seeks a mean be- 
tween the pessimistic indifference of a Schopenhauer and 
the love of pleasures which makes sensuous gratifications 
the summa bona. Men then ask for some hand to blaze 
the right road out of the forest of disquietude into the open 
fields of certainty. Such crises are bound to come, and 
affect the politics as the ethics of a people. And in the 
beginning of one of them, when the Russian nation was 
feeling the premonitory symptoms of that social canker, so 
long neglected, which threatened its speedy dissolution, 
Tourguéneff, with one well-directed turn of the scalpel, ex- 
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posed the fester of its political system. He posed as no 
champion of popular rights or social religion. Himself but 
just escaping from the twilight of the mental and moral 
mediocrity of his countrymen, confused by the contradic- 
tory assertions of Hegelianism and its rival systems, with 
the star of freedom half blinding his hitherto darkened 
gaze, yet never hesitated to launch his philippic at the 
group whose domination for centuries had palsied national 
vigor. His simple pictures of serf-life and misery struck 
ineffacably into the brutalized barsivo of Russia. The abyss 
yawned. In self-defence the noble made his slave his 
saviour, rescuing him from the deterioration re-acting on the 
higher strata. The Serf was freed. And by the pen of one 
man. What Conscience with his hundred odd novels did 
for Flemish liberty ; what Auerbach did for the oppressed 
children of Israel in Germany ; what Manzoni did for Italian 
regeneration; what Stowe did for America, Tourguéneff, 
with altered circumstances and much more, as single-handed, 
did for Russia. 

But his political philosophy did not end here. Having 
sown the seed of a new creed, he saw not merely its first but 
subsequent fruits. And they were often bitter. He, the 
apostle of liberalism, saw his views made the basis of a de- 
structive narrowness of economic conception, his abhorrence 
and ridicule of doctrines misconstrued into their acccept- 
ance and encouragement. Inventing “ Nihilism” the term, 
he was accused of forming the dogma. Yet he never fal- 
tered. Admiring much of the old régime, he reached out 
after the new. Too wise to sympathize with the narrow- 
ness of the Slavophile, too far-seeing to trust the assurance 
of the Pan-Slavist, he turned to Occidentalism, the imita- 
tion of Western methods, to be grafted on Russian ideas, 
limited by isolation and national prejudice. What resulted 
from this war of tendencies? In Tourguéneff himself, the 
negativism of Nihilism, without its sweeping Radicalism. 
In his works, the marvellous picture of Nihilism, the con- 
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test between the old and new, the struggle of conservatism 
backed with power, against progress supported by youthful 
strength, embodied in his ** Fathers and Sons”; the per- 
plexity, the despairing ignorance of the future, the abnor- 
mal self-sacrifice to visionary plans of a selfish few, of the 
revolutionaries, in “ Virgin Soil.” He shows the conflict of 
opinions which must end in a logical circle of denial. For, 
take the typical Nihilist, Bazarofft, in “ Fathers and Sons.” 
He proclaims a razee of all existing institutions; religion, 
art, morals, must go by the board; it is a “ down” to every- 
thing. But the rapidity of the incline takes him up a long 
way on the opposite hill. There is a negation, another side, 
even to his Nihilism. And two negatives make a positive. 
If we are to have nothing in everything, how can we con- 
sistently set up something in anything? If the Bazaroffian 
Nihilist destroys every canon of intellectualism, how is he 
going to keep his level surface flat, if on it he raises the 
pillars of his Communistic temple? Denying the theory of 
the rule of a unit, either the individual or the state, he sub- 
stitutes a theory of mob rule. Denying a one God, and too 
advanced a thinker to believe in gods many and lords many, 
he sets up a Russian Revolution Goddess of Reason, in the 
shape of an abstract principle concrete, and, therefore, con- 
tradictory in its application, alone worthy of reverence. 
Denying love, he falls, in this case, a victim to it. Yet he 
has a high aim. He seeks no epicurean excessess. He strives 
for no mere stoical self-sufficingness, lacking the sympathy 
of unselfishness. He has positive principles, positive con- 
victions, as substrata of his negations. What he lacks, is 
the “do” power. Not for want of physical strength, but 
because the chaos of his creed paralyzes and confuses his 
energy. His Nihilism reduces to zero, because impracti- 
cable. His negativism ends in the criticism of the dissatis- 
fied revolutionist. Bazaroff, the antipodal character to his, 
yet represents, after all, in another phase, Tourguéneff’s 
own status, since he tells us “I share almost all his convic- 
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tions. But they assure me that I am on the side of the 
‘Fathers.’” How reconcile the seeming inconsistency of 
an author whose temperament is turned as far as may be to 
the softer and sadder side of life, being the supporter of a 
system subversive of all poetry and romance? Because, 
here again, one principle negatives another. Life is a 
series of contradictions. In the midst of life we are in 
death. Pain, say some schools of thought, is pleasure. 
Pleasure, assert others, is defined by pain. And so on 
through other categories. 

When, then, Tourguéneff has nihilized Bazaroff, we see that 
by the indestructibility of the atoms there is hope of a re- 
generation, under a new, and, by the law of progression, a 
better guise. There is a salutary skepticism. From it may 
rise, first, the inquiry of reasoning doubt, to be followed by 
the attainment of truth. It is with this abstraction that 
Tourguéneff identifies himself. Hence, the gradual awak- 
ening of Bazaroff to a better ethical system, though in the 
strength of his obstinacy he refuses to yield a moral inch, 
and dies as he has lived. The germination of the real ad- 
vance of thought must come from just such cases, by whose 
errors their followers will adjust their course. But, for the 
other type of Nihilism portrayed in “ Virgin Soil,” Tour- 
guéneff has no sympathy, except the pity for misguided- 
ness. He portrays the moral blight resulting from Nihilism 
as an organization, with its concentration, secrecy and in- 
definite aims. It is talk, talk, talk. Or else it is physical 
destruction and injury to others. One ends in blatant bom- 
bast, the other in dark deeds, both pernicious. And then, 
after all, comes the re-action on the agent, the blunting of 
moral perceptions, the sophistry of discussion, and last, the 
soul-vacancy, with nothing but an ignoble idea to fill it. 
The first crop of the “ Virgin Soil” of liberalism has failed. 
Beware how you sow the second and how you rear it, is 
Tourguéneff’s implication. 
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It may be said that after all his work for freedom, Tour- 
guéneff has but augmented the mental and economic unrest, 
without offering a substitute in place of the old order of 
things passing away. A teacher, he propounds no theories, 
leaves no formule. Neither did Socrates, though the analogy 
is merely superficial. It is true that Tourguéneff rears no 
imaginary Platonic Republic, seeks no modern Utopia, poses 
as no Lawmaker or Sistent of a new creed. But, the advo- 
cate ot a theoretical and conservative undoing of false gov- 
ernmental ideals, he is inspired through it all by one pur- 
pose, one aim. Occidentalist though he be, he is above all 
and to the core, Russian. His sole thought is the advance- , 
ment, intellectually, morally and politically, of his country. 
To this end tends his life-work. To it he bends all his 
energies. He draws the picture of Russia’s woes and ills, 
its misgovernment and false social standards, to awaken the 
careless and warn of the volcano which lies beneath in the 
shape of explosive material, but which may yet be removed 
piecemeal and in time. He is himself the bridge between 
the two generations, present and past, fading and blossom- 
ing, partaking of the nature of each. And, lastly, he 
embodies in himself a triple national function. He is the 
national censor in politics, the national corrector of private 
feelings which influence public action, and also of idio- 
syncracies, phases in his work of as great interest as this, 
the political one, whose good results he but just began to see 
before his death, and finally, imbued with an intense Russian 
spirit. The old Muscovite is blended in him with the new 
Russ. 





Robinson's Folly. 


“ [JERE we are, sir,” said my guide, as we broke through 

the undergrowth and stood upon the very brow of 
the cliff, “this is Robinson’s Folly.” I suppose I ought 
to say here, that a scene of singular beauty lay before me; 
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or, an inland sea, blue and boundless as the sky above, 
broke with a gentle murmur on the beach a hundred feet 
below; or, the lake’s soft lapping and the sweet undertone 
of forest sounds behind nie alone broke the stillness of high 
noon. Each and all of the above statements are doubtless 
true; but the fact of the business is that I’m not given to 
analysis. I no more knew just what proportion of sunbeam, 
or cerulean blue, or “sweet undertone” were constituent 
parts of the landscape, than I could resist the blended charm 
of the whole. If you wish to know the beauties of Macki- 
nac, you must see them for yourself. 
_ I threw myself down upon the cliff’s edge, and, with a 
natural taste for architecture, soon fell to building castles in 
the air of proportions fit to be placed in such surroundings. 
My reveries were suddenly interrupted, however, by my 
awakening to the fact that my guide was there to do the 
honors of the place. He was an old man, with bronzed and 
wrinkled face, and hair as white as seventy years could make 
it, but sturdy and unbent yet—a fine specimen of the old-time 
voyageur. I addressed him: 

“The place has its story, I suppose ?” 

“ Ay, sir,” said he, “’twasn’t from nothing that it got its 
name. It’s been called Robinson’s Folly ever since—” 

“ Now, don’t tell the point of the story first; begin at the 
beginning.” 

His answer was to strike an attitude and declaim the fol- 
lowing high-flown sentences iu a sing-song tone, driving the 
accent into the last word of each clause like a nail into a 
board, and delivering the long words with great impressive- 
ness : 

“ More’n a hundred years ago, when the mem’ry of Pon- 
tiac’s con-spi-ra-cy was still fresh in the minds of them as 
had passed through its horrors, few of the Indian chiefs 
were content to bury the hatchet with their English foes. 
By far the bit’rest in his hate was Le Buff (Boeuf), as the 
French traders called him, who’d been Pontiac’s most de- 
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voted fol’wer through all his dis-as-trous war. He had loved 
Pontiac—he would hate forever Pontiac’s foes. With a na- 
ture too proud for dissimulation—” 

“ Come, come,” I interrupted, “ enough of that; I want 
you to tell the story, not recite it.” 

The old fellow looked vastly relieved. 

“Well, now; do you know,” said he, I’ve always thought 
that the way they learn you the story sort o’ spoils it; to my 
mind it’s too solemn like to be tinkered with. Well, any- 
way,” he continued, “ this here Le Buff must have been out 
of the- common run o’ redskins, for instead of hanging 
’round the fort and pretending to be great friends with the 
Englishers, as most of his like did, swapping everything for 
rum, and stealing whatever came handy, all he seemed to 
want was to get as far off from them as he could; I s’pose 
he hated ’em too much to stand the sight of ’em, for I’ve 
heard he was a regular fire-eater. 

“T reckon he’d ’a scalped every mother’s son of ’em if 
he’d got the chance, but he hadn’t much show, for just 
about this time smal] pox was in these parts, and left him 
only about ten out of forty lodges. He didn’t wait for it to 
take the others too, but moved his camp from the mainland 
to Bob Lank (Bois Blanc), way off there on the horizon, ‘ in 
the fond hope of shaking off the dire infection ’—I don’t 
know what that means, but that’s what the story says about 
it, anyway. However that may be, I reckon he weren’t a 
very pleasant chap to meet unexpected in the woods round 
about then, for he’d lost nearly every one of his braves and 
three sons out of his own lodge. He’d only one child left— 
a girl; but, unlike most of his kind, he set a powerful store 
by her I’m told. This here Wintemoyeh was mighty 
pretty they say; fact is, if I was to tell it as I learned it, 
you’d think she was a regular hooray—” 

“ A what?” I ejaculated. 

“Oh, one of those affairs in the "Rabian Nights, you 
know. Yes, it says, ‘She was as lovely as only an Indian 
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maid can be.’ Now, I’ve heard tell of these handsome 
squaws, but, somehow ’ruther, [ never seen any; likely 
they’re an extinct breed. But, as I was saying, he thought a 
heap of Wintemoyeh, and, seeing she was so likely, spent 
most of his time thinking how to get a husband for her 
who’d be not so much worthy of her as of him, and who’d 
see to it that the English scalps on his lodge pole weren’t 
always dry ones. Meanwhile he took special pains to get 
her to hate these same English as much as he did, All his 
ideas seemed to point one way; but he shouldn’t have 
moved to Bob Lank, for that’s considerable nearer Macki- 
nac than his old camping ground. Fact is, Wintemoyeh, 
who was out fishing on the lake most of the time, some- 
times got nearer to the cliffs here than she’d oughter, and one 
day, when she’d got nearer than usual, it looked so kind o’ 
cool and inviting like that she just paddled ashore, thinking 
there was no harm done, seeing as there wasn’t a soul 
around. 

“She went a little piece into the woods sort o’ scary, and 
yet sort o’ curious, too; and, as long as she heard nothing, 
she went a little piece further, and so on, until all of a sud- 
den she did hear something way off through the woods. 
It was drums. And she see too a bit of a sparkle through 
the trees. She guessed right away it was the redcoats, for 
she’d heard tell allabout ’em, Now, she was ready to drop 
she was so scared, but she didn’t go back, Lord, no! She 
must see ’em closer, of course—women is such curious 
things. I don’t know as I can blame her-though; anyway 
she crep’ up—crep’ up careful like through the undergrowth 
till she could look over into a little hollow, and there they 
were! But, just as she was beginning to enjoy it all, she 
heard a twig snap behind her. She turned quick as a flash, 
and found herself face to face with one of ’em! It was 
Cap’n Robinson, the gov’ner of the island, all dressed up in 
his smartest soldier clothes, with enough red and spangles 
on, I reckon, to give a bull a couniption fit. 
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‘“* He was struck all of a heap by Wintemoyeh; the story 
says, ‘ The liquidity of her beauteous eye pierced his inmost 
soul.’ She was mightily taken with him, too; she’d never 
seen so much color in her life before—took it for war paint, 
Ireckon. He spoke Chippeway, and told her who he was, 
and that she was perfectly safe, and he was so far gone that 
he wanted to marry her off-hand. She didn’t know whether 
to hate him for being an Englishman and her father’s enemy 
or love him for being so well spoken and so handsome; but 
they parted very good friends, he begging to be ‘lowed to 
meet her, at least, and she not promising anything. Just as 
she stepped into her canoe he put a ring on her finger; its 
mate was on his own. 

““When she got back to Bob Lank she found high old times. 
They told her that Mongazid, the greatest sachem of the 
Chippeways, had come down from his lodge above the Saulte 
on an embassy to her father, and that he and his chiefs were 
all having a grand pow-wow with him. Among the others, 
she was told, was Chusco, a great brave she’d often heard of 
as a big fighter and a hideously ugly old fellow, with two or 
three squaws already; he, it was whispered, had come down 
to marry Wintemoyeh. She heard nothing of this part of 
it until her father sent for her and told her that he had 
pitched upon a son-in-law who’d honor him in every way; 
she must get ready to be married the next day. 

“She went away in a kind of a daze; nothing she could 
say would make it easier for her, so she was wise enough to 
keep still. That evening they had the big wedding supper, 
and she, of course, waited on them. And may be they 
didn’t have a big time? Old Le Buff specially just ate till 
he couldn’t hold any more, and then they drank till they 
were as full as the lake. 

“The next day’s dawn wasn’t a pleasant sight for Winte- 
moyeh; there didn’t seem to be any hope for it, she’d be mar- 
ried that night at moonrise. Just then it was told about the 
camp that old Le Buff was sick—like enough after his spree 
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the night before. The chief medicine man got all his traps 
together, and ’ranged all the men and women in front of the 
lodge and then went in; in a minute after he came out ona 
dead run, scattering evegybody before him and yelling, 
‘Small pox!’ Le Buff had got it at last; it had been in 
him, I s’pose, all along, and that one night’s swilling had 
brought it out. 

“ When they first found him he was pretty bad off, and 
he sank so fast that by evening he hadn’t two hours’ life in 
him; but be’d plenty of backbone left, as you’ll see, for 
he took it into his head to have Wintemoyeh married, 
anyway; he couldn’t die easy, he told Mongazid, until he’d 
seen his child happy—I reckon Wintemoyeh could ’a gone 
without. Every body hurried off to get things ready, and 
the poor girl was entirely broken down. She’d every 
roason to believe that in a few minutes she’d be unhappy 
for life. 

“ Just when she’d given up every hope, an old squaw came 
up on the sly and gave her Robinson’s ring, telling her that 
he was a-waiting for her on the shore of the island, looking 
toward Mackinac. What was she to do? Just think how 
she was placed—here was her father dying in his lodge; 
could she leave him then? But then it was her only hope. 
She loved Robinson; she hated Chusco, and if she didn’t 
leave her father, even on his death bed, in less than an hour 
she’d be Chusco’s slave, bound to him for life. She took 
one long look at her father’s lodge, and then—turned and ran 
quickly to the shore. It wasn’t a great while before they 
missed her; high and low they looked, but she wasn’t to 
be found; but no one was man enough to tell her old father. 
However, he heard the noise and actually got up and stag- 
gered out into the open air. And now comes something 
very queer; I don’t know as you'll b’leive it, but when he 
learned that she’d gone, and how, it seemed to put new 
strength into him; but it was just the strength of madness, 
for he rushed to the shore in a rage and plunged into the 
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lake—he actually meant to swim after her to Mackinac. He 
was soon tuckered out, however, and they brought him in 
weak as a rag, I’ll allow, but, sure’s your born, clean cured ! 

“ For three or four days after this he sat in his lodge like a 
block of wood, without a word for anyone, but getting 
stronger and stronger every day. And on the last, just as 
the sun begap to dip into the lake, he got up and walked 
slowly to the shore, all his braves following and watching. 
Without once looking back, he shoved out his canoe, and 
standing, paddled straight toward the sun, outlined against 
it as black as ink, and all the while singing his death song. 
When the sun set his people lost sight of him, and they 
never saw him again. 

“ The day after this, Robinson and his officers were hav- 
ing a grand time of it, right here on the top of this cliff. 
They had a sort of a bower rigged up in the woods behind 
you there, and they often used to come here and have pic- 
nics under the trees. This time it was for Wintemoyeh’s 
special benefit, and though I ain’t sure as she was quite 
happy—thinking of her father and such—-still they all say 
that Robinson did his best to make her so, and I reckon she 
was beginning to forget. They were just in the midst of it, 
laughing and singing and carrying on, when, all at once a 
rifle shot rang out! And Robinson would never have known 
who’d fired it, either, if one of his officers hadn’t happened 
to start up at the very instant and got the ball meant for his 
better. Every one but the Captain was too startled to move, 
but he ran forward to the bush where the shot came from, 
and got there just as Wintemoyeh’s father stepped out. 

“They stood there together on the edge of the cliff—there 
just where you are lying. One second they stood, face to 
face, and then, quick as a flash, the old man raised his 
hatchet and drew back one step to drive it home; but he 
stepped too far—he tottered—he fell ; but at the last moment 
grasped a slim sapling rooted on the very edge, which half 
bore him up, but wasn’t stout enough to let him regain his 
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balance, though his feet still clung to the rock; but it 
swayed with him wildly up and down, now letting him 
almost catch the rock above, and then swinging him back 
again—down, almost out of sight. His face was livid, his 
hold seemed almost giving way, when Wintemoyeh darted 
forward and stretched out both her hands to his. He could 
have been little less than a devil, I think, for they say that 
when he saw her lean down to him, he laughed, and, quit- 
ting his hold, he made one spring and caught her firmly in 
his arms. For one instant they stood balanced on the brink, 
the next they fell—both—and the lake has never given up 
its dead.” 





A Prayer. 


NVELOPED in a shroud of mystic gray, 
Which makes the rough outlines of wood and field 
And hill and dale unwonted softness yield, 
The sombre twilight closes in the day, 
And darkness deepening, drives the light away. 
All nature seems naught but a poet’s dream, 
While peace and quiet everywhere supreme, 
Throughout its shadow-stricken realm hold sway. 
So, when life’s little day begins to wane-- 
When thoughts and things grow dim, and shadows fall 
Athwart my path, before so clear and plain, 
O God of peace, out from the turmoil call 
My wearied soul, and ere the dreaded night 
Enwraps me, grant a restful, calm twilight! 
, 





Critics, Old and New. 


R. HOWELLS, in the Editor’s Study of the current 
Harper’s, speaks humorously of the good old times 
when each magazine had its gridiron, on which young 
authors were broiled alive for the amusement of the sub- 
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scriber and the general good of the literary profession. 
Mr. Howells refers, of course, to the early years of our 
century, when the great British reviews were in their youth- 
ful vigor. Francis Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh, and William 
Gifford, of the Quarterly, have always been held up as the 
Scylla and Charybdis of the young author’s journey to 
fame. But history is sometimes unjust. The old reviewers 
are scarcely so black as they are painted, and we would here 
enter a plea in their behalf. 

Moved by a desire, something akin to that of the pleasure- 
seeker on Roman Amphitheatre Days, to “‘ come in at the 
death,” we have turned over many pages of the old reviews 
for the early years of this century. But the lions of the 
arena roar very gently, indeed. Gifford is a trifle surly at 
times, but it is an honest surliness, and not so very terrible, 
while Jeffrey is the pleasantest of company, and seems not 
in the least cannibalistic. 

The critics of those days were judges supreme over the 
publications of the press, and it was natural for them to 
speak like dictators. He must needs be a bold man who 
could brave the antagonism or survive the indifference of 
the great reviews. The easy-going British public left the 
critics to do their thinking for them, and, as long as Jeffrey 
and Gifford guarded the approach to fame, men could sleep 
in peace, assured that literary orthodoxy would be safe in 
the hands of their watch-dog representatives. 

But while holding almost unlimited power over the intel- 
lectual productions of their times, the old critics used their 
dictatorial office with marked taste and true sincerity. There 
are stock charges of injustice against the old reviews. One 
was the article in the Edinburgh on Byron’s Hours of Idle- 
ness, the justice of which, as everyone knows, was acknowl- 
edged in after years by Byron himself, when he had sup- 
pressed his Hnglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and 
had become very intimate with Jeffrey. 
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Another favorite example was Gifford’s short, crushing 
article on Keats’ Endymion, which once called out such 
rebuke, and to which was even attributed the death of the 
young poet. The article is justified, however, by DeQuincy, 
and in all probability were Endymion the only claim 
Keats had upon the world, both the poem and the article to 
which it gave birth would have passed out of remembrance 
long ago. 

It is surprising to see the correspondence of opinion be- 
tween the old critics and the critics of to-day in their esti- 
mate of the Georgian men of letters. . Jeffrey especially, in 
his estimate of Byron, Scott and Campbell, is at one with 
modern criticism, and his famous dictum on “ The Excur- 
sion,” “ This will never do” is re-echoed by Matthew Arnold 
and many other authorities who fully recognize the general 
claims of Wordsworth’s poetry. 

What a great office it was to sit in judgment over the 
words of such men as Byron, Wordsworth, Lamb and Cole- 
ridge. Think of Don Juan, Guy Mannering, and The Essays 
of Elia as books of the day! One would suppose that the 
natural tendency to depreciate contemporary effort would 
have blinded the eyes of the reviewer to the brilliance of 
the intellectual world about him; but the old critics were 
great men, and had the sagacity to recognize the value of 
the gold which it was their duty to assay. 

But in all the company of Georgian men of letters, where 
‘do the critics stand? Call the roll of the great authors of 
that age, and, in all probability, Jeffrey’s name will be 
left out. “The Great” Jeffrey, “The pride of English 
literature,” has scarcely a place among the men over whom 
he sat in judgment, while Gifford, the translator of Juvenal, 
the “ brilliant satirist,” is almost forgotten, his once famous 
essays Only to be found in the dusty volumes of the Quar- 
terly Review. 

Is there a moral here? Is criticism a transitory thing, a 
science, ever changing, whose texts and canons become ob- 
solete as the generations pass ? 
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If so, what is to be the fate of the present, when judged 
from the aspect of the future? What is to be our contribu- 
tion to the world’s store of literature? 

Leaving out of consideration the poets of the past gen- 
eration, living and dead, Longfellow, Tennyson, Browning, 
—whom we can hardly class as our own representatives— 
our great men of letters are chiefly critics. True, we are 
more independent than in the old days. The modern critic is 
not a judge, but an interpreter. He pleads, rather than 
passes sentence. His talent is not encyclopedic, like that of 
Jeffrey, who treated science, philosophy, religion, art and 
literature with an equal pedantry of assumed omniscience. 
He specializes his work, and makes a close study of a 
period, a tendency, or a single author. Yet he isa mere 
critic, after all. There is none of the creative individuality 
of a Thackeray’s English Humorisis, or a Macaulay’s Milton 
in modern criticism. His work, therefore, however useful 
it may be as an interpretation to his own age, can scarcely 
project its verdict upon the future. The next generation 
will formulate its own opinions on the literature of the past. 
It will judge the present age not by what we shall have 
thought of other men, but what we shall have written about 
ourselves; not by our “books about books,” but by the 
original work of our original thinkers. 

Perhaps we must be content to live in a period of literary 
barrenness where our great men are mere critics through 
inability for more objective efforts; yet, in America, at least, 
there is a tendency to drop the trade of interpreters, and 
speak in a language of our own, as in the days when Irving, 
Cooper and Hawthorne wrote. True, our poetry and fiction 
is weak, but it is abundant, and new names are springing 
up every day. Who knows if we be not on the threshold 
of a new epoch of literary greatness which shall close the 
nineteenth century with a brilliance only equalled by that of 
its beginning ? 

2 
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The Furies. 


FROM SCHYLUS. 


‘¢ A ND from this roof there never more shall go 
That chorus, chanting harshest harmony, 
Whose words are ill, whose only thought is woe. 
Yea, drunken in their wild debauchery 
With human blood, to fire their horrid glee, 
Within this palace evermore shall stay 
The revel-rout of fearful furies three, 
Whose mocking presence none can drive away, 
Sisters akin in hate, who hate and hate for aye.” 





Celestina. 


LL REMEMBER the great strike in Cleveland a few 

years ago. In order to save themselves, employers had 

resolved on what had seemed to them a perfectly just, and 
even philanthropic plan—a general reduction of wages. 

Perfectly obvious as the crisis had appeared to the em- 
ployers, it did not so seem to the workmen. The intention 
of reducing their wages, which were then barely sufficient 
for the support of their families, appeared to them to be but 
one more step toward the serfdom of the laboring class. 
The employers were getting rich, and were living in palatial 
homes, while they had barely enough to feed their wives 
and children, and now their wages were to be reduced still 
further! There were loud curses, and ominous threats of 
resistance, in case the plan was carried out. 

On the day appointed, the reduction went into effect. 
The result was, as you all know, one of the most gigantic 
labor strikes that has ever occurred in this country. Many 
of the cooler-headed workingmen, to whom fifty cents were 
better than nothing at all, worked on, but a majority joined 
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the strike. Never was there a more determined and obsti- 
nate resistance shown on the part of the working class to a 
supposed unjust reduction of wages. Violence was threat- 
ened to those who accepted the new condition. Shrewd 
demagogues harangued the multitude until their passions 
were aroused into furious indignation. The ignorant for- 
eigners, who had found employment there, instigated by 
American leaders—shame be to them—were most terrible in 
their resistance. Bands of these men paraded the principal 
streets of the city, day and night, bearing the red flag and 
threatening to burn the homes of the rich, and reduce the 
city to ashes, unless work was resumed at the old rates. 
Conflicts between the civil authorities and the mob were 
frequent, and all efforts to adjust the dispute were fruitless. 

The leader of one of these bands of foreigners was 
Meszaros, a Hungarian. He was a man of gigantic stature 
and of splendid physique ; brave, but reckless and indiscreet. 
No fitter man could have been found to lead a band of such 
men. His presence alone inspired them ; but, besides that, 
he was far above them in intelligence, and being compelled 
to work at the same menial labor, he became in full sympa- 
thy with their cause. 

Meszaros saw the ignorance and degradation of his coun- 
trymen who had come to America, and knew that they were 
being made the tools of their rich employers. He believed, 
too, that they could never hope to become more than mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water so long as they submit- 
ted to their demands, and being a man of impetuous nature 
and with no little degree of pride, these thoughts burned into 
his very soul. The evil desire for wild excitement seized 
him, and so when the leaders painted the injustice of the 
reduction and the avarice of the capitalists, Meszaros was a 
ready and valuable assistant in their cause. Should the 
matter come to the worst, something which the wily Ameri- 
cans did not intend, a diplomacy which the matter-of-fact 
foreigners, who were accustomed to insurrections and blood- 
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shed, did not understand, who could be better fitted to direct 
the work than Meszaros? He did not know what danger 
was. 

There was one thought which troubled him as he reflected 
on the matter, for he had a presentiment that some evil fate 
was overhanging him, and that was of his child, Celestina— 
his pretty, dark-eyed little girl, what would become of her! 
She was scarcely past the age of thirteen, and had grown up 
to girlhood with comparatively little attention. The 
wretched wanderings of his people and their still more 
wretched mode of living had prevented her father from 
bestowing what love and care his warm heart yearned to 
give her, and she had lost her mother so long ago that she 
could only just remember her death and how they buried 
her by the side of a river with a long Indian name, some- 
where in Pennsylvania, where she had formerly lived. 
She was a peculiar child, more thoughtful than usual for 
one of her age, and had very little in common with the 
wretched, ignorant children of her own people. People 
were wont to remark, as they saw her playing in the park 
near the fountain, or when they heard her laugh and clap 
her hands to see the little boats sailing around in the arti- 
ficial lake, “ What a beautiful child! She cannot be one of 
those Hungarian children, surely.” Her own people at- 
tributed her peculiar disposition to her loneliness. Some- 
times they would say in their own rough way, “ Celestina is 
too beautiful for our wretched roving life.” 

Down by the lake-side there was a park where the poorer 
people were accustomed to resort in the summer evenings 
after the hours of work were over to get out of the sultry 
atmosphere of the city, and to inhale the pure, invigorating 
breezes which swelled up from the bosom of the lake. 
There were bad people there too, who sold drink, and 
sometimes there would be terrible fights. It was more 
crowded now than usual, because the mills having been 
closed, many people had nothing else to do but to go there 
and drink. To this park Celestina would sometimes steal 
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in the evenings, but she invariably sought some quiet spot 
where she could look out upon the lake. Many of those 
rough people saw her sitting there alone, and some of them 
would even feel a slight sense of pity at her loneliness, but 
most of them would simply say, “ That’s Meszaros’ girl; 
she’s peculiar.” Celestina was passionately fond of the 
water, and the great, tranquil surface of the lake had a 
charm for her which she could not express. She delighted 
to watch the boats driving hither and thither. Yonder 
in the distance, as if moving along the horizon, was a great 
steamer plowing its way through the water. Many times 
did she wish herself on board one of those vessels, sailing 
away off, anywhere, only to get out of the hateful city. 
But then her father, who would be left for him to care for 
if she should go? 

It was this strange child that was occupying Meszaros’ 
thoughts. What would become of her in case anything 
should happen to him during the riot? He was an iron- 
hearted man, and never quailed in the presence of danger. 
People looked on him with fear, when they saw him pass 
by, as the most powerful and dangerous of those ignorant 
Hungarians. Noone ever thought of him being tender 
hearted, but at the thought of his darling child, he did feel 
a strange sense of weakness about his heart, and something 
trickled down his cheek, which he brushed off with his 
rough hand. It was only for a moment, however, that Mes- 
zaros allowed these feelings to overcome him. There was 
no time to be lost that morning in sentiment. The danger 
was thickening in the city every hour, and the Huns were 
looking to him as their leader in the strike. His only con- 
cern was that Celestina might be recognized and cared for ; 
and, if his own history were known, he felt sure she would 
receive the care and recognition from some source which 
her good name and family merited. To Celestina he com- 
mitted the little volume containing his family history, which 
he had carried about in secret for so many years. Then, 
kissing her tenderly, he went away. 
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That night the strikers placed the torch to one of the 
large mills. - As the flames spread from building to building 
or shot heavenward, casting a lurid glare over the whole 
city, madness and fury seemed to take possession of the 
mob. Each new destruction of property was hailed with 
cries of joy by the infuriated crowd. The Hungarians and 
the other foreigners, with Meszaros at their head, poured 
along that beautiful avenue of palatial residences with the 
ery of “ bread! bread!! ” and with threats of plunder unless 
something was done to relieve their wants. It was the old 
ery of the commune. 

The citizens, unaccustomed to such sights and paralyzed 
by the sudden turn which the strike had taken, were 
stricken with terror. The police force of the city was 
swelled to double its usual number and was ordered to resist 
the mob. On up the avenue came that wild mass of human- 
ity, Poles, Bohemians and Hungarians, with shouts and 
curses. The sight of the militia seemed to increase their 
rage, and they began a furious attack with stones and 
missiles of every sort. The police were ordered to fire on 
the mob. The attack was so sudden and unexpected that 
the strikers turned back, and when the smoke lifted, they 
were retreating in wild confusion down the avenue. The 
extreme measures had awed the demagogues, so that they 
now counseled submission, but Meszaros and several of his 
followers had paid the penalty; they were dead. 

It is difficult to imagine Celestina’s grief when she learned 
of her father’s death. He was the only one she had to love, 
and now he was gone. Her peculiar beauty attracted the 
attention of many, and hundreds of pitying hearts were 
ready to take the fatherless and homeles child. This desire 
was all the more earnest when her history was discovered 
and it was found that she was the last of a family dear to 
the hearts of all freemen. Her father, hated and despised 
in the life he had assumed for his people’s sake, was a kins- 
man, in both blood and nobility, to General Meszaros, the 
honored comrade of Louis Kossuth. 
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Lost Thoughts. 


HEN night and storm have darkened earth and sky, 
I sit within the firelight’s cheerful glow, 
And raise my eyes to yonder pane, when lo! 
Strange faces midst the gloom I can descry, 
Glancing at me with bright and piercing eye ; 
They do not linger long, but often go, 
E’en while I gaze; with thoughts ’tis often so— 
Swift past the windows of the soul they fly, 
And when their quick receding forms we try 
To seize, and hold, they, gliding to and fro, 
Elude our eager grasp, e’en though we grow 
Most earnest in the chase, and strive, and sigh. 
They fill our souls one moment with delight, 
Then fade forever in the gloom of night. 





Childe Roland. 


HILDE ROLAND is one of Robert Browning’s most 

characteristic poems. All the powers of a great intellect 
have been concentrated in this poem, and the resultant of 
all the unseen forces that have been at work has been the 
arrangement and blending together of a great mass of 
material by a master’s hand. In order that anyone may 
fully comprehend the methods and aims of Browning’s 
poetry, he must study his longer poems. Paracelsus, Pippa, 
Passeo and Sordello are witnesses of the long protracted 
efforts which his genius is capable of sustaining. But, if 
we confined our study of Browning to his lengthened pro- 
ductions, we would only obtain a very inadequate apprecia- 
tion of the depth and breadth of his intellectual capacity. 
Waring, The Flight of the Dutchess, Childe Roland, and, 
in fact, most of the shorter poems are distinctivaly char- 
acteristic of the intellectual and moral workings of the 
author’s mind. We find in them that concentration and 
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continuance of constructive effort which is as specific a 
mark of Browning’s poetry as the rapid flow and lyrical 
fire is of Burns’ songs, or the polish and refinement is of 
Tennyson’s verses. This is the most prominent characteris- 
tic of Childe Roland. In fact, no other poem of Browning 
reveals more clearly the fundamental elements that form his 
poetical creed. The same genius that was capable of pro- 
ducing a poem of the length of Paracelsus has not been 
attenuated in the composition of Childe Roland. Although 
when we view it as a connective whole, the poem is incom- 
plete. Each verse by itself is perfect. The poem is a tes- 
selated fragment of poetic composition. Each part adds its 
own lustre and brilliancy to increase the general effect. 
The real force of Childe Roland lies in the suggestiveness 
and possible expansion of latent ideas and thoughts rather 
than in the literal presentation. A sort of mystery in the 
words conceals the actual meaning. We are standing in a 
valley and catching occasional glimpses through the passing 
clouds of the mountain’s summit, but its rugged outlines 
are dim and indistinct. Our interest in the poem is sus- 
tained because it is eminently subjective. This gives con- 
tinuity to the whole, and adds vigor and force to the motive 
of the poem. To understand the general conception and 
the chief aim of the poem we must have some idea of its 
dramatic and then its moral purpose. Childe Roland car- 
ries the reader one step further along the path which Brown- 
ing has marked out for English poets. Life is the subject, 
but it has not been presented in the customary form. The 
problems we have to solve are more complex, and are the 
natural outgrowth of the nineteenth century. Life has 
been philosophically viewed, and the intricacies and com- 
plexities of its various relations have been outlined. We 
are cognizant of the fact that the poet has grasped and 
incorporated in these verses problems of thought too evan- 
escent, or too difficult for other minds to comprehend. 
The thoughts follow each other in logical sequence, and, as 
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we study them, we are carried to the highest plane of intel- 
lectual activity. We have entered an unexplored region, 
and have been brought face to face with the mysteries of 
human life. It is the dawn of a new era in English poetry. 

The single line Browning has selected as the foundation 
for this poem occurs in an old Scotch ballad, of which only 
a few lines are still extant. Shakespeare has made use of 
it in King Lear. Edgar, disguised as a mad-man, in strange 
and incoherent tones chants part of the ballad, beginning 
with the line, 


“ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 


This line has been a sufficient theme for Browning’s imagi- 
nation. He sees in this line not only a single fact, but a 
narrative, complex, suggestive, real. He follows, in his 
imagination, the toiling pilgrim in his 

“Whole world-wide wandering.” 


His vain search has covered a period of many years, and his 
hope has 


“Dwindled into a ghost not fit to cope 
With that obstreperous joy success would bring—.” 


One by one his companions have passed away, and he, of all 
the band, is left alone to find, if possible, the tract that hides 
the Dark Tower. His sufferings, both mental and physical, 
have been intense; continual disappointment has been his 
lot, and now he mistrusts not only others, but even himself. 
Human nature appears utterly malign and deceitful. He 
mistrusts and hates the hoary cripple. 


“ What else should he be set for with his staff? 
What, save to waylay with his lies, ensnare 
All travelers who might find him posted there 
And ask the road? 


Actuated by impulse, he follows the path which the hate- 
ful cripple has pointed out. An overpowering feeling of 
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dispair has been constantly gaining a more tenacious hold 
of his mind, but momentarily the feeling is overshadowed 
by a faint trace of hope. Perchance all is not yet lost; 
there may still be a way of retreat open to him from the 
desolate tract. Half unconsciously he turns and looks be- 
hind him, but the 


“ Safe road—’t was gone: gray plain all round.” 


Dejected and well-nigh void of purpose he must advance. 
Then follow the series of imaginative pictures descriptive of 
his journey, which are the real strength of the poem. The 
vividness and the reality with which they stand out before 
us recall certain passages from the “Inferno,” while the grand- 
eur of conception is Miltonic. The underlying spirit of 
allegory finds a striking counterpart in “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Gradually the series has been changing as it passed before 
us, and at last the vision becomes well-nigh unearthly. The 
pilgrim reaches the bank of a stream “ where low scrubby 
alders kneeled down over it.” His imagination is no longer 
held in check and is the source from which spring a chain 
of thoughts which stimulate his emotions and intensify his 
feelings of fear and dispair. He fancies, as he fords the 
stream, that he is stepping on dead bodies, and a feeling of 
relief momentarily takes possession of him when at last he 
stands on the opposite bank. On he wanders, through the 
bit of stubbed ground that once was a wood across a marsh, 
and still no aid, no sign of encouragement. Suddenly, as 
the shadows of the evening are deepening,-the plain gives 
place to mountains and he can go no further; an impassable 
barrier hems himin. This is the crucial moment of his 
whole existence; but all is not lost. In the midst of the 
hills he spies the round tower without a counterpart in all the 
world, and then amid the dread surroundings he puts the 
slug-horn to his lips and blew— 


“ Childe Roland to the Dark Tower came.” 
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It is difficult to define, if such a thing be possible, the 
moral purpose of this poem, for it lies concealed fur below 
the surface. Childe Roland is the last one of a band of 
knights, and at this period in his early manhood he is 
depicted as entering alone upon the great struggle of life. 
His faith has been weakened by disappointment and his 
unbalanced mind is sujected to the stress of the opposing 
forces of skepticism and doubt. The fact that he is fully 
alive to the reality of the struggle only serves still more to 
weaken his faith and magnify the dangers of the hour. He 
has a definite and fixed end in view; other men may have 
had similar or the very same one, and they have failed. The 
problem to be solved is one which every man has to face, 
There is no rule to guide in its solution, and every one is 
independent to adopt the method and the means he thinks 
best. The final result is generally diametrically opposed to 
the one we had expected and sought for. How different 
the tower that Childe Roland had often depicted to himself 
during his wanderings from that 


“Round, squat tower, blind as the fool’s heart, 
Built of brown stone without a counterpart 
In the whole world.” 


Gradually the questionable reality of the first image has 
passed away. There was nothing to strengthen and quicken 
the first impressions, and every circumstance in his life, 
however trivial, and even nature herself, emphasizes the 
unwelcome fact that they are adventitious, and calculated to 
deceive. The realization of all this deprives him of his 
purpose, and he settles down into a morbid state of exist- 
ence. He can no longer assign a cause for any of the effects 
that are apparent. Even God, the original first cause of 
every living thing, is veiled in a deeper obscurity than He 
has ever been before. Even reason fails, and he is unable 
to draw any lesson from the past or present for future 
guidance. 
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This is the complex problem of life that Browning 
endeavors to work out in this poem, and the conclusion he 
arrives at is a natural and logical outgrowth of all that has 
preceded. Childe Roland yields at last to an unconditioned "1? 
acknowledgment of his wrong, his imagination is brought 
into sympathy with his renewed powers of reasoning, his 
dead faith is brought to life, and at the ‘darkest moment 
he is made to see the other way along which he may travel, 
and that over and above all there is a Supreme Ruler who 
directs and guards his destiny. 




















Waices, 





Acrostic. 


REEK youths assembled at their public games, 
Year after year their strength and skill to test, 
Mingling in sport in which the victors’ names 
National honor won; from east to west 
Athenians, Spartans, Thebans trained with zest. 
Such was their spirit, but it is not ours. 
Inactive students, it must be confessed, 
Unwisely shun a structure ’neath whose towers 
Men fortify their health and discipline their powers. 
F. H.8. 





A Princeton Hand-Book. 


N ISSUE of a Princeton hand-book would be, we think, 

a profitable undertaking. These publications, in one 

shape or another, have already been instituted by several of 

the leading colleges, and give, on the whole, a very fair 

idea of the different colleges which they represent. The 

best of them are from Harvard and Yale, but they are both 
of a rather insignificant cast. 

It is the province of a college hand-book to give so much 
of the history of the college, so much of its methods of 
teaching, its points of special endeavor and advantages, its 
location, surroundings, buildings and grounds, its most 
noted and able professors, and, withal, so much of the many 
college matters, both great and small, as can be contained 
in @ moderate compass, and still approach completeness in 
its various points of information. The object of such a 
book is principally as an advertisement of the college, and 
to give people at a distance a fair and somewhat extensive 
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idea of college matters in general and Princeton in particu- 
lar. Again, every man in the college would make sure to 
possess himself of a copy, not only to show to his friends, 
but also as a souvenir of his Alma Mater. 

If the book were made about the size of-our Bric-a-Brac— 
and this would be a very convenient size—the cost of the 
two could differ but little or be much over a thousand dol- 
lars for the same number of copies. Therefore, all expenses 
could be paid by selling the book at one dollar per copy. 
The articles would of course be contributed by the professors, 
each representing the particular department on which he is 
best qualified to contribute. 

The excellent and inexpensive methods of engraving from 
photographs, which have been introduced within the last 
year or two, make it possible to represent our magnificent 
buildings with pictures, which shall do them far more justice 
than the methods used in similar publications. The Law- 
renceville School and the Princeton Preparatory School 
should each have their due place, inasmuch as they are 
important members of Princeton. 

Both the situation of the college and its very democratic 
atmosphere make the college life of Princeton a peculiarly 
distinctive feature, and one which has its influence on every 
one of us. This, then, should find its chapter, and certainly 
no one could write it better than an undergraduate who is 
in its very midst, or an alumnus whose college days are still 
fresh in his memory. 

Since other colleges are sending these books out through 
the country, not only with their alumni, but also to those 
who may wish to gain some adequate knowledge of the 
different colleges before fixing their choice, they certainly 
have no small advantage in their favor, for nearly every 
school boy enters that college about which he knows the 
most. Therefore, we feel justified in urging the need of a 
Princeton hand-book, and can be confident of its ready sale 
and immediate success. 




















Vorces. 





A Suggestion about the Library. 


—— nothing, at present, would be more conducive 
to the profit as well as solid enjoyment of a large body 
of the students, than an evening session of the library. One 
or two objections might be raised against such a scheme, 
but it seems to us that these are of so slight a character 
that, on a moment’s reflection, they will entirely disappear. 
The expense connected with the lighting of the library is, 
perhaps, the most formidable objection; and yet, certainly, 
the college, in view of the benefits to be derived from an 
evening session, could well afford this. We cannot help 
wishing, if the scheme should meet with approval, that it 
might be made complete by the provision of an electric 
light, and the large Grame machine that is being put up at 
the Scientific shops makes this entirely possible. Another 
objection that might be urged is, that the library is already 
open six hours, and this should be sufficient to satisfy all. 
Granted; but it would certainly be much more to the com- 
fort and convenience of the students, were a quiet evening 
has been substituted for the impracticable one between 10 
and 11 A.M., when most of them are occupied with the 
bustle of preparing and attending recitations. It would also 
probably meet with general approval, were the library kept 
closed in the P.M. until 2:80, and the half-hour thus gained 
also transferred to the evening session. By such an 
arrangement as this, the librarian would be required to 
spend no more time at his work than at present, and an 
evening session would be gained ; say from 7:30 to 9 o’clock, 
affording ample opportunity for a leisurely consultation of 
books, and providing also a delightful retreat for many, in 
which to spend a quiet evening in the companionship of 
their beloved literary friends. The opportunities of so con- 
venient an hour and a half would greatly increase the useful- 
ness of the library. Added, so small an expenditure as 
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would be consequent upon the lighting, and, the great 
increase of benefit to the students, the scheme is certainly 
feasible and worthy of consideration. 





An Historical-Novel Course. 


HE province and aim of history proper and historieal 
novels is not to be confounded. Froude says, “ There 
are two kinds of truth. There is the truth of fact, which 
we require in the modern historian; there is the truth of 
nature and idea, which we demand of the poet and the 
painter,” and, he might have added, of the historical novel- 
ist. History and historical novels are supplementary, and 
should be so considered. We believe that every student of 
history will find them invaluable adjuncts. 
We come now to the problem of providing those who find 
a regular historical course dry and uninteresting with one 
that they will be willing to pursue. Can such a course be 
devised? We think it possible, and give below an outline 
course in historical novels, which, if faithfully followed, 
cannot fail to give a fair idea of the important periods in the 
history of the human race. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that this is a mere outline, and must be filled in ac- 
cording to the time, advantages and taste of the reader. 
As a guide, and to prevent being misled by inaccurate 
statements, it is essential that some work like “ Pletz’s 
Epitome” should be used in connection with the course. 
The advantages to be obtained frem reading a book like 
“ Freeman’s General Sketch,” are too obvious to mention. 
“ Zoroaster,” by F. M. Crawford, deals with a most inter- 
esting period in the early history of the Aryan race. Zoro- 
aster was the founder of a remarkably pure religion, and 
there has long been speculation in regard to the sources of 
some of his important doctrines. This book would incline 
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us to the belief that many of these doctrines were appro- 
priated from the Jewish religion. 

The veil of mystery which has long enveloped ancient 
Egyptian life and made it almost unintelligible to us, has, 
to a great degree, been lifted by a powerful novel, entitled 
“ The Daughter of an Egyptian King.” George Eber, the 
author, has endeavored to portray the life and manners of 
that strange people during the sixth century B.C., and the 
best critics agree that he has succeeded admirably. 

A clear idea of life in Palestine and Rome during the 
first century is of great value for obvious reasons. Lew 
Wallace, in his novel “Ben Hur,” not only gives us this 
idea, but completely enthralls us by the vividness of his 
descriptions and the intense interest he inspires in his 
characters. 

“ Hypatia,” by Charles Kingsley, depicts the state of 


‘society during the first part of the fifth century A.D. Alex- 


andria, where the scene is for the most part laid, was one of 
the last battle-grounds of Christianity and Grecian phil- 
osophy. These interesting conflicts do not lose anything in 
the hands of Kingsley. The corruptions, even then exist- 
ing in the church, are shown. 

It is said that George Eliot spent fifteen years in collect- 
ing material for her great novel “ Romola.” Florence and 
and the world at large owe her an eternal debt of gratitude. 
By means of this work we gain an insight into Florentine 
customs and manners in the first portion of the fifteenth 
century, and are not only able to understand the life of that 
city, but also of all the Italian cities of the time. 

Many of our best historical novelists have treated the 
different periods of English history. Some of their works 
are given below. As most of the novels referred to are 
well known, no lengthy description is necessary. 

“Tales of Old English Life,” by W. F. Collier, contains 
interesting and instructive stories of nearly all the older 
periods. 

8 
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Scott’s “ Ivanhoe ” so vividly portrays the England of the 
twelfth century that the old times live again, and historical 
characters, long since gone, seem once more to be with us. 

Life and manners in the reign of Queen Anne have been 
so well represented in Thackeray’s “‘ Henry Esmond” that 
it is very doubtful if any other novelist will attempt that 
period. 

Such, in brief, is an outline historical novel course. 
These novels and others that might be added would furnish 
a nucleus around which much historical knowledge could 
be clustered. It is true there is but little “ mental discip- 
line” to be obtained from novel reading, but, surely, no one 
will deny that much valuable information can be acquired 
by a course like the above. 

F. H. W. 





One Phase of the Progress of American Literature. 


T HAS often been said that literature is an “ organism,” 
and as such has a growth. The growth of American 
Literature is in the form of a reproduction rather than of a 
creation. The English imaginative germ planted in Ameri- 
can soil has not been producing fruit after its kind; yet it 
is not lying dormant. It has a growth. 

When Emerson and Longfellow and Hawthorne passed 
away it was asked, “‘ What will be the future of American 
letters?” It is true that no remarkable authors have arisen 
since their time. The great American novel is still un- 
written. There seems to be a dearth of eminently promi- 
nent writers and yet there has never been a time of greater 
literary activity. What is the explanation of this? We, 
as Americans, do not believe that our literary resources are 
exhausted, and that the present activity is to bear no fruit. 
The explanation, we think, lies in the fact that the present 
is a kind of transition period in literature, and that in the 
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future we are to deal not so much with the creative as the 
reproductive. 

The chasm between what may be called the old and new 

? in literature, the creative and the reproductive, was bridged 

by Goethe and Wordsworth. Goethe broke the spell that 

held the imagination to the period of tradition and fable, 

and pointed out the scientific spirit in human culture. 

Wordsworth recognized in nature the spiritual element 

which had hitherto been unexpressed in classical and romantic 

literature. The next step had rather the form of a “ Ren- 

aissance.” It was seen that the world’s thought must be 

made over. Hence our literature has become more and 

‘more reproductive. Libraries have steadily grown in im- 

portance during the present century, until now scarcely any 

one thinks of doing anything without them. Emerson is 

perhaps the man who has most strongly impressed his indi- 

viduality upon his countrymen, but even he, if deprived of 




























what his library had taught him, would have been sadly 
impoverished. 

The intellectual activity that once expended itself in purely 
imaginative conceptions, is now spent in working over the 
vast accumulation of material to find out its ethical and 
spiritual value in our present life. Our literary expression 
is thus coming closer and closer to facts, and the creative | 
element in our literature is to be seen rather in the present- | 
ing of old thoughts in a new light, than in pure conceptions | 
of the imagination. | 





Joon W. Quzen, JR. 











EDITORIALS. 





Kaitorials. 


Ww DESIRE to take this opportunity of expressing our 
thanks to Messrs. MacCrellish & Quigley, our pub- 
lishers, for their careful oversight and timely suggestions, 
as well as for the personal interest they have manifested in 
the printing of the Lr. 





Ww HAVE elected the following gentlemen as members 
of the Lrr. Board for the ensuing year: Messrs. G. T. 
Berry, M. H. Liddell, Paul Matthews, James Paige, F. H. 
Smith and F. H. White. While we are very sorry that our 
editorial work has come to a close, we very willingly hand 
over to our successors the management of the Lir., know- 
ing that it will be successfully carried on by them. 





HE contribution prize for the current year has been 

awarded to Mr. William Rankin. In awarding this 
prize the quality of the contributions was the chief element 
we have taken into consideration in deciding, but the num- 
ber of Mr. Rankin’s contributions to the Lrt., and their 
variety, have also been taken into account, and make us 
doubly justified in awarding him this prize. 





Literary Princeton. 


'T SURELY would not be much amiss at the present time 
to indulge in a little retrospection, and see just how 
much: literaty Princeton has grown during the past year. 
Very-naturally we refer first to the most noteworthy achieve- 
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ment, the successful re-establishment of the Princeton Review. 
The success of the first two numbers signifies a long life 
and prosperity for the Review itself, and a constantly increas- 
ing stimulus to all literary activity in Princeton. But, apart 
from this, the members of the Faculty have been doing a 
great deal of literary work. The large number of contri- 
butions to the various magazines in the departments of 
Science, Philosophy and Art have all born a high literary 
stamp apart from the subjects and themes discussed. We 
are all very glad to recall the fact that in the departments 
of History and Literature this movement has assumed a 
more permanent character in the shape of the publication 
of books. While we should congratulate ourselves most 
heartily on this fact, we should be catholic enough in spirit 
to acknowledge that this tendency is rapidly gaining strength 
throughout American colleges, and argues most significantly 
for the development of American literature. Furthermore, 
the influences of this are being felt and appreciated by the 
students themselves. The increased attention paid to col- 
lege journalism is a marked proof of this last mentioned 
fact. During the year a number of new periodicals and 
journals have been started in the leading colleges with more 
or less success. We have a good example of the real im- 
portance and the practical benefits of college journalism in 
the success the Princetonian has met with since its appear- 
ance as a tri-weekly. There are many other signs which 
herald the development of this literary spirit, not only in 
Princeton, but throughout the other leading colleges as well, 
and the movement is not simply confined to the respective 
Faculties, but its spirit has been caught in some measure 
by the undergraduates. 

















EpDIroRIALs. 





A Retrospect. 


HE Yale Lit., in a series of historical sketches by some 
of its early editors, now prominent men, has given us an 
idea of the origin and growth of that oldest of college liter- 
ary montblies. It would be well for us, in a like manner, 
to review the Nassau Lit. Our four years’ knowledge of it, 
however, is as sufficient to indicate its progress and ten- 
dency as if we reviewed those early volumes of which 
Leland was an editor and to which Boker was a contribu- 
tor; for, if the Lit. in its early years possessed any of the 
versatile or poetic qualities of these authors, long before our 
Freshman year it had well nigh altogether lost them. 

Eighty-three’s Lit. was looked up to by us as a companion 
of the Princeton Review. It was not altogether an unworthy 
comparison ; for, in the number and quality of its essays and 
critical articles, no subsequent Lit. has equalled it. Of 
fifty-nine literary contributions, forty-three are of this solid 
character, while nine are poems and only seven are in the 
nature of stories or sketches. 

The demand for the short story has greatly increased in 
the last few years, and it is a pleasing thing to see that most 
conservative periodical, the stately Review, acknowledge this. 
How much greater has the demand been upon the college 
monthly. 

In the Lr. of the Class of Eighty-four we see the policy of 
the next Board shaping itself; for it is true, toa greater or 
less extent, that the character of each year’s Lit. is formed 
by the contributions of the contestants for the future Board. 
The essays fell to the number of thirty-three, written almost 
entirely by the editors. The contributors well earned their 
places by sixteen sketches and stories, more than double the 
former number. 

There were eight poems in this Lit., much like the pre- 
vious year’s nine in brevity and solemnity. Here it was 
that Eighty-five made the great change in the magazine’s 
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character. Poems increased almost four-fold in number, 
jumping from eight to twenty-seven. There also was an 
advance in quality. Stories again were doubled, and now 
were ahead of essays, twenty-eight to twenty-two. 

In the proportion of essays, stories and poems, perhaps 
Eighty-five’s volume was a typical college magazine. Cer- 
tainly the number of essays this year—fifteen—is smaller 
than it should be, and probably some of the thirty-five poems 
could have been spared. Still it seems a good plan to sepa- 
rate the prose articles by verses, even for the “ looks of the 
thing,” and accuracy of rhythm and rhyme has always been 
insisted upon. In some cases no fault can be found with 
the thought, even, for translations certainly supply a good 
quality of that. 

It is to the stories, however, that, thanks to our new 
Board, we can “ point with pride.” Sketches of the “ My 
Chum’s Sister ” style have given place to longer and more 
finished approaches to the typical short story. Though the 
number of our stories, twenty-two, is less than Eighty-five’s 
by six, still the space devoted to this branch of college litera- 
ture is much greater. 

A good story, in distinction from a sketch, needs length 
for the development of plot and character ; for, in the sketch 
only point is needed. Whatever changes Highty-seven may 
make in the prize system, the Prize Story should be decreased 
neither in length nor in value of prize money. 





The Glee Club Trip. 


(St a couple of weeks remain now before the Glee 
Club start on their annual trip. Custom at Princeton 
has fixed upon the Easter vacation, whether wisely or not, as 
the time for the Glee Club to make its long tour, and 
now it has come to be recognized as one of the most 
important events of the year. These trips have proven to 
be of great advantage to the college as an advertisement, 
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and hence their popularity. Nowhere is the jolly, good- 
humored side of student-life better illustrated than in the 
college songs. Some of them, it is true, contain much that 
has little or no merit, and a few are really absurd, but 
no one expects the overflow of college feeling to break forth 
in didactic strains, or in lyrics of a profound character. 
They serve to show the humorous and romantic side of 
university life, and at the same time to rekindle enthusiasm 
and to promote loyalty to Alma Mater. 

Last year the Glee Club met with unusual success. Ina 
trip extending as far west as St. Louis, they were met, for 
the most part, with enthusiastic and overflowing houses; and 
the fruits of the trip were seen in the increased interest in 
the alumni and in additions to the college from the West. 

It is certainly not an exaggeration when we say that the 
Glee Club of this year is fully equal in point of excellence 
to that of last year. It has shown greater deference to col- 
lege opinion in the selection of its songs, giving them a 
more decided college character, and selecting such others as 
are general favorites with the students. 

The Glee Club this year will go South. This is a wise 
and proper innovation. Hitherto Princeton’s Glee Clubs 
have never been farther south than Richmond, indeed no 
other Eastern College Glee Club has ever been so far as that, 
their trips have been confined to the East and West; but this 
year’s trip will extend through the entire South. They are 
sure of a warm and hearty welcome down in Dixie land; 
for Princeton has many devoted and enthusiastic sons in that 
section, who will be delighted to hear the praises of Old 
Nassau sung once more. And what could be better calcu- 
lated to awaken interest among our Southern alumni than 
these familiar and patriotic songs ? 

We may hope that the trip will result in bringing a 
greater number of students to Princeton from the South. 

The best wishes of the College go with the Glee Club, for 
what promises to be the most delightful trip ever taken by 
a similar organization. 

















Literary Gossip. 





Literary Gossip. 


Through the clear sky of March, 
Blue to the topmost arch, 
Swept by the New Year’s gales, 
The crow, harsh-clamoring, sails. 
By the swift river’s flood ; 
The willow’s golden blood 
Mounts to the highest spray, 
More vivid day by day; 
And fast the maples now 
Crimson through every bough, 
And from the alder’s crown 
nities inca —Cevia THAXTER. 
HESE SUNNY March days will probably bring out the spring poet. 
With the first warmth and glow of the early spring, while the sap 
is bounding to the topmost branches of the trees, and the buds are 
beginning to swell, the above-named much-maligned individual receives 
a revelation. “I’m a poet,” something leads him to exclaim, and he 
feels the divine afflatus moving him. The spirit is no sooner upon him 
than he grasps his pen to commit to verse the thoughts of his troubled 
brain. The result isa spring poem. It never once occurs to the spring 
poet that someone else may have written on the same subject, so he 
hands the poem to the editor of one of the papers for publication, and 
that is what causes the editor to rave. It is what has made the harm- 
less poet the subject of so many newspaper gibes, and his face so familiar 
in the sparkling pages of the illustrated editions. 

But it seems to me that there is a good deal of useless and unjust an- 
imadversion upon the spring poet. Of course, it frequently happens that 
he is a deluded individual, and that what he mistakes for the divine 
affiatus is only the breath of spring; but how many of the great poets 
have written on spring, too! The month of May is probably the theme 
of more poems than anything else in literature. Spring is the birthtime 
of poetry. It is in that season that the poets delight to locate their stories, 
and they love to sweeten them with the perfume of flowers and the 
fresh green earth. Chaucer might well be called the spring poet, and 
80, too, the fondness of Spenser and Wordsworth and Bryant for that 
season is well-known. Every student of literature is familiar, also, with 
the method of writing of the author of the great English epic. It was 
in the spring time that he received his greatest inspirations. 

It was not long ago that a very dear friend wrote, asking why the 
Gessip no longer entertains the muse. The Gossip takes this opportunity 
of placing himself right before the world in regard to this matter. He 
does not wish the impression to go abroad that there has been a misun- 
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derstanding. The fact is, the Gossip never did receive much encourage- 
ment from the muse. It was only very rare that he was permitted a 
glimpse of the lofty heights of Parnassus, or of the sacred haunts of 
Olympus, and even then he piped a very feeble note. Some of his songs 
sound very discordant now; it would have been better if some, or all of 
them, perhaps, had never been sung. He has come to the conclusion, 
therefore, that poetry is not in his line exactly, and so he has hung his 
old broken harp up on the wall, and, unless age shall sweeten its tone, 
or some inspiring theme awaken deeper harmonies, it must be allowed 
to rest there. 

I notice that our friends of the Yale Lit. and Harvard Advocate have 
been giving their readers a symposium in recent numbers. The founders 
and former editors of each of the papers were invited to conduct the 
feast, and we had a right to expect, where so much wisdom and experi- 
ence were combined, that we would be given a rich and entertaining 
repast indeed. Saint Elihu has disappointed us somewhat in being him- 
self disappointed in some of his contributors, but nevertheless we have 
been interested and entertained. The hoary antiquity of old Elihu 
lends a charm to anything he may say about his early experience. The 
Gossip would say, “ Long life to him.” Our Advocate friends are to be 
congratulated on the success of their symposium. We have been par- 
ticularly interested in those “Observations by a Wallflower,” and are 
curious to know whether they are by one of the former editors or by a 
fair member of the Annex. Of course, such a thing is impossible, for 
the Annex is not represented on the staff of the Advocate. 

But this is somewhat out of the Gossip’s sphere, and he must not tread 
on forbidden ground. He would like to suggest, however, in this con- 
nection, that the Lir. gives its readers a similar symposium sometime in 
the near future. Have we not as illustrious names on our editorial scroll 
as either of our contemporaries ? 

No college student can help feeling a certain pride when he sees the 
increasing interest which undergraduates are taking in literature. Nor 
can he fail to notice the marked fairness with which they are treated by 
the publishers of the leading magazines. You can scarcely pick up a 

‘number of any of the leading literary magazines of. New York in which 
you will not recognize a short poem, or an article of some kind, written 
by an undergraduate of one of the colleges. It is gratifying to note» 
also, that most of these productions come from the editors of the different 
college journals. Harvard, of course, with her long literary prestige, and 
with her numerous and well-conducted papers, takes precedence, but 
other colleges have their share also. The fact that undergraduates can 
get their productions published in leading magazines will certainly have 
a beneficial influence in promoting a literary spirit in the colleges. One 
who expects to devote his life to the study of literature, is thus enabled 
to get before the public much earlier. He will not be required to spend 
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many years of Bohemian life before his pen will enable him to live in- 
dependent of other pursuits. As this becomes more common, we may 
expect to see in America, what she has hitherto in a good measure 
lacked, a real literary class, or a body of men wholly devoted to the pur- 
suit of literature. 

With this number, one more volume of the Lr. is completed, and our 
work is done. The Gossip occupies a unique position. While his brother 
editors must pass out with a stiff and formal bow, or without a chance to 
speak even so much as a single word, he can indulge in a quiet little tete 
a-tete with his readers before he goes. "Tis a pleasant advantage always 
to be thus allowed a few moments of confidential talk while others are 
compelled to depart without saying a word. But we shall not become 
sentimental. There is no occasion either for joy or sorrow. Our work 
is done; whether well done or not, it cannot now be altered, and we 
have had our ups and downs just as others must have theirs. The Gos- 
sip has had, perhaps, a pleasanter time than any of his brother editors, 
for while they have had great responsibility resting upon them, he has 
had comparatively none. And when did ever power and responsibility 
fall to man without their attendant train of worry and vexation, jealousy 
and suspicion ? 

Our Literary Editor has always had my sympathy and best wishes, 
for this reason: The life of a knight of the scissors is never a very pleas- 
ant one. Many are the hard whacks which he receives, for there are no 
shafts so dangerous as those of disappointed or thwarted ambition. But 
our knight has borne himself courteously and kindly, and so secured the 
good will of all. 

And our Voice Editor ; certainly no one would think of envying him, or 
of finding pleasure in such atrying position as that. The wonder is that 
he can be so pleasant, with the knowledge of the stupid and evil nature of 
man which he must have obtained from his experience there. I was 
permitted once to take a look into his waste-basket, that receptacle of 
rejected ideas and suggestions, and what a sight! If the powers that be 
were in doubt as to the best method of conducting the college, I’ve no 
doubt but that they could find many valuable hints among those papers. 
Some of them, too, were of an exceedingly revolutionary nature. Happy 
for the college, thought I, that such schemes are throttled in their in- 
fancy, and consigned to the oblivion which they deserve. 

Then our Critic and Reviewer—but he will speak for himself, and the 
Gossip must not attempt to describe his experience. 

But if the great world into which we are so soon to plunge, together 
with our classmates, has no sterner experiences for us than we have met 
with in our connection with the Lrr., the future indeed will be bright, 
and we need have no fear. Friendship, common hopes and a single 
purpose bind men together and do much to sweeten the waters of bit- 
terness whereof they must all drink. 

To his kind friends and indulgent readers the Gossip says, farewell. 





















Eprror’s TaBie. 





Kiitar’s Table. 


** So, in the passing of a day, doth pass 
The bud and blossom of the life of man ; 
Nor e’er doth flourish more, but like the grass 
Cut down, becometh withered, pale and wan. 
Oh, gather, then, the rose, while time thou hast, 
Short is the day done when it scant began.” 
T IS one of the most certain proofs of true poetic genius that its 
expression lends itself to such a variety of sentiments, according to the 
individual views, and touches such different chords of feeling. We all 
have the poetic instinct ; but the few must speak for the many, and thus 
one verse may cover a wide reach of ideas. The more suggestive the 
words, the greater the poet’s power. From musing with him we fall 
into doing so by ourselves. Especially is this the case with a line like 
the last one above, of Dante, which brings up the past and future, while 
treating of the present. Our little editorial day is really past and over; 
short, indeed, it has been, and in its gloaming we turn and look upon the 
past days, bright, compared to the future ones with the haziness of 
uncertainty added to a mistiness that comes over us as we think of that 
turn in life’s road at which all paths diverge yet all go forward. We 
have been through all the phases which troop by reminiscentially as we 
stop a little to cast the few parting looks behind us. It was not that we 
thought college journalism needed our example. No; it was simply that 
the new graft of Plantagenet flower on the old handle was stiffer for lack 
of use. With a hasty prayer for guidance to pen, while attending to 
paper, and trusting ideas to evolve their own originality, we tried reform, 
first of one kind, then another, under the fire of whispered criticism, 
then open censure, and, we were going to add, invective. Well, we at 
least enjoyed the variety. We thank our friends for their advice on the 
subject. Certainly the Editor’s Table must not go. We always have 
thought that, and were simply trying combinations. But we objected to 
too much uniformity; hence these “tears” on the editorial Pegasus.to 
rise above a dead level.and yet to find an equilibrium. 
Pardon our colloquy, so far one-sided. Experience, in spite of the 
Frenchman who proved the proposition fallacious, because the experi- 
ence of one man can never be of advantage in the case of another, be- 
cause of varying circumstances, does teach. So that we say Amen to the 
Yale Courant, which starts out with a new board and a tempting array of 
prizes, in their re-establishment of the Editor’s Table. It will doubtless 
join us in saying to younger generations, perhaps yet unborn in college 
circles, “Go and do likewise.” This, in turn, suggests the ever fruitful 
theme, college journalism. How we pity that poor public that prates 
about college magazines and college papers as if products of a child’s 
printing press,and on a par with a child’s paper or even “amateur ” 
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journalism. Let it look at and read the last Yale Lit., with its wealth of 
historical and literary interest, and judge as to the latent possibilities of 
training and talent involved. It takes a long time for the prejudice of 
ignorance to wear off. Yet we trust in an increasing ratio of light on the 
popular eye-ball, and one whose first fruits will appear in the falling into 
“innocuous desuetude ” of the Spring foray of the editor on the hunt for 
“ads,” since there will be no need for apologetic explanations. The better 
day is dawning, when theoretical tendencies will have developed into 
fixed functions; when the harmony of parts shall have been established ; 
when, the millenium, the Faculty lion shall invariably lie down with 
the Alumnal lamb, and the Student kid be shed around. In spite of the 
University Magazine’s remark that “ College weeklies and dailies can never 
hope for a healthy existence or useful career,” and that “To our mind 
it would tend much to the progress and merit of college journalism to 
suspend such publications, to have monthlies in their plaee, etc,” while 
pleading for what it itself exemplifies, a magazine of pleasant variety, 
we fail to be convinced. Though modesty, like charity, should begin at 
home, we can support our side of the argument by our E.C., the Prince- 
tonian. We will always maintain that it, in the talk about the functions 
of the collegiate press in general, has been a brilliant example of the 
right “tone,” and in the agitation, in particular, about a University 
scheme here, has itself done more to put such scheme on a sound basis, 
by representation, suggestion, the exciting Alumni interest in college 
and athletics and the acting as a wise third party to professors and 
students, than almost any other factor. It shows thus best what the col- 
lege paper can do and be. We wish we could dwell on what the Record 
says about the college paper as descriptive of college activities, or how 
the Williams Lit. some time since spoke of it as fostering literary activity. 
But, “ short is the day ” of our speaking. We have a long catalogue of 
friends to whom we would like to say individual farewells. It was 
La Bruyére who said that “ We are more sociable and get on better with 
people by the heart than by the intellect.” And how true, too, it is. 
We have been faithful correspondents, dear friends. If we can with 
the French dramatist’s character exclaim, “No gall has ever poisoned 
my pen,” it is because you have given slight cause, and the credit is 
more than half yours. Good-bye, old companions of our editorial 
fathers, who, in turn, trod the steps of ancestral good-fellowship. Good- 
bye, young friends, coéval with ourselves in inexperience, but who cut 
out your own path, which, to our joy, ran patallel with ours, and who 
cheered us by your presence and radiancy. Farewell, all who truly 
wished us well and care for ouradieu. The time-worn curtain drops. 
The well-pressed boards re-echo the departing shuffling of feet. The 
key snaps in the lock, and through the distance come the muffled clos- 
ing words of the poet’s verse: 


“ Gather the roses of love while yet thou mayst, 
Loving, be loved ; embracing, be embgaced.”” 
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Vatentino. By W. W. Astor. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


The English novel is strictly an outgrowth of the last century, the 
historical novel of this. But while the former was the redeeming feature 
in Georgian English, there is no implied necessity that the latter should, 
by its basis of certainty, counterbalance the lightness called for by the 
popular ideal. There have arisen too many types to be longer gener- 
alized under the one term, “novel.” And, since history has in itself, as 
revealed more and more by documents, and so strikingly illustrated by 
Motley, enough of the romantic, if the materials are utilized as they can 
be, it is getting to be a question as to the expediency of combining the 
historical with the more purely imaginative element, on the ground of a 
required and innate exclusion. Yet, on the other hand, the essentials of 
each may well combine into a conjointed work, since to the novelist is 
always present a historical license as to his true or fictitious characters, 
and, to the historian, a power of arrangement historically true, ideally 
harmonized. As a good exponent of such laws of construction comes 
Mr. Astor’s novel, based on both his own experience of foreign and court 
life and on his acquired data, added to his own literary abilities. The 
latter appear in the simplicity and naturalness of his style, and the free- 
dom from stiltedness in thought or expression of the conversational 
parts. The former are seen in the skillful portrayals of plans discussed 
by contestants for power, which betray the keenness and intuitiveness 
of the diplomat. The author has the critical partiality due to a sense of 
historical justice. In the case of Lucrecia we feel its fairness. In those 
of the Borgias, father and son, we hesitate somewhat longer in accepting 
views which, though different, accord so well with previous ideas. This, 
without impugning the accuracy of the later estimate. The portraits are 
well drawn, but differentiated and individualized so much as to destroy 
the unity of plot of the novel. The result is a series of historical 
sketches rather than a novel, sketches in which the same characters 
reappear. Passing by some very slight possible anachronisms, which 
later criticism claims to find, we can nevertheless dwell on the accuracy 
to minute details, while avoiding the bane of foot-notes and appendices 
in their support. Though as a novel, pure and simple, Valentino may 
fail, as a historical novel, where facts are paramount, it succeeds, because 
its finish of parts blinds us to the lack of symmetry in the whole. 


How To se Harry, Taoven Marriep. By a Graduate in the University 
‘of Matrimony. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

It was Schopenhauer who wittily, and, perhaps, wickedly, made the 

seemingly complimentary but severely caustic remark, that “Though 
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there was no doubt that there was but one disagreeable woman in the 
world, yet the trouble was that every man got that one for his wife.” 
The title, which reads “though ” instead of a customary “ when,” would 
naturally imply belief in the dictum. But this impression is a mistake, 
as the book shows. For, in spite of the fairness with which the unknown 
author gives the pro and con, he himself is clearly on the pro side. We 
are surprised that in the mass of anecdotes which enliven the pages, 
including the wit of ages, as exemplified in the wails of the unfortunate 
or the cheerful tones of the lucky in life’s lottery, he should not have 
included the above remark, which states one side, at least, strongly 
enough. To avoid the heaviness that the ethical treatment of the ques- 
tion of the marriage relation involves, these bon-mots are inserted at 
every turn, enforcing the moral, enlivening the narrative and making a 
collection of witticisms surpassed nowheres, while avoiding the reproach 
of and repugnance to the self-confessed “funny” book. With regard 
to the issue discussed, the author sees the solution of married happiness, 
on the contrary, in the presence or absence of a true and complete Chris- 
tian charity and tolerance. We cannot but think of the author as some 
happy English rector, with a keen sense of humor, a refinement equal 
to the delicacy of the whole subject, and more than a mere graduate, an 
accomplished Don in the virtues of that Experimental Science whose 
rules he explains so well. 


An Iron Crown. By ————. (Chicago: T. 8. Denison.) 

The last winter, prolific as it has been in producing old and new phases 
of economic problems, has also put forth this work, dealing with a prac- 
tical question, the rapacity of railroad men and systems. While we do 
not admire the sensational style of presentation, we can partly account 
for and excuse it, because it caters more to a Western ideal, and one 
more used to dash and contact with the roughness of border life than 
our own. But the vital questions discussed have a continental interest. 
Rings, political corruptions, the one-man-system in business, with its 
insatiable greed, the evils and crimes of stock market manipulations are 
hackneyed themes. Yet the public conscience is slow to waken and its 
opinion hard to rouse. The danger of such a work must be taken into 
consideration. If we take the average immigrant, who comes over with 
ideas of some vague and hitherto inexperienced freedom, at the end of 
two years we find him a changed man. His democracy has degenerated 
into demagogism, his republicanism results equally in radicalism. 
Give him this book and he is almost the ready revolutionist, especially 
in a hot-bed of socialistic outbreaks like our Western cities. But, this, 
while enforcing caution, isa compliment to its power of presentation. 
We have seen no stronger appeal than the “ Notes” at its close convey, 
or more forcible lesson inculcated. Asa novel, it is, while too bulky and 
lacking, in parts, a polished refinement, marked by many passages of 
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great ability, with stirring scenes, well-wrought situatioris and good 
characterization. 


Porrry AS A REPRESENTATIVE ArT. By George L. Raymond, L.H.D. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

This work can well apply to itself part of its title, in that it is repre- 
sentative of the best critical principles, originality in idea and treatment, 
intimate acquaintance with literary standards and their expression in 
the poetry of the various ages, and an exemplification of the principles 
themselves, as applied to prose in the author’s own polished style. The 
first of a series of volumes on kindred subjects, the present one discusses, 
first, the art of poetry in its technique, as regards force, pitch, quality, and, 
then, among others, such topics as the relations of sense and sound, the 
determinations of the meanings of words and phrases by association 
and comparison, poetic jand unpoetic words, figures and pure and 
alloyed representation. The themes are abstract, but not abstruse, and 
are made more concrete by the citations from every poetic source which 
reveal a wide research and scholarship. In the large number of excerpts 
used as illustrations lies one great charm of the book, which is neither a 
Rhetoric for common use nor a mere scientific investigation of rules. A 
marked feature is the use of capitalized headings to chapters, suggesting 
German text; and of peculiar value is the thorough analytical basis of 
the whole. But of particular interest are the criticisms upon our 
modern poets like Tennyson and Swinburne, whom the author rightly 
impeaches when they overstep, through the too great liberty accorded 
a great name, the canons of ‘poetry which he so well formulates and 
proposes. We need not refer to Prof. Raymond’s own finished and 
poetic use of language, while we congratulate him on his evidenced 
success and ourselves on a work emanating from our own Institution. 


Tae Hero or Cowpens. By Rebecca McConkey. (New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls.) 

This number of the Standard Library, 136, tells its own tale of the 
latter’s continued popularity, due to its size, appearance, cheapness. 
The subject is an interesting one, and tells anew in a pleasing style many 
of the historical incidents of our Revolution, adding to them the per- 
sonal life and traits of one of the bravest and most competent of the 
generals of his day. The authoress establishes pretty clearly the point 
she strives for, that to Morgan was due much of our success in the strug- 
gle for supremacy with England. As to claiming the glory of the 
Quebec expedition for him, Arnold’s share must not be taken away 
because of his subsequent misconduct. The whole makes an instructive 
historical monograph. 
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PrincipLes oF Pourricat Economy. By Simon Newcomb. (New York: 


Harper & Bros.) 

Although the value and importance of this work cannot be overesti- 
mated, the vast ground it so effectually covers precludes extended ob- 
servations. As the subject is one of such interest, and yet the discussion 
of economic problems is apt to run into such dogmatism of parties, one 
is almost ready to follow Sydney Smith’s example, who, he tells us, when 
he had books to criticise, “never read them for fear of being preju- 
diced.” The principle may be a good one, but is inapplicable here, since, 
perhaps profiting by the recent ex parte tirades of a noted political 
economist, the author carefully avoids a statement of his own views, 
but confines himself to an unfolding of the scientific bases and laws at 
the bottom of the study. After four books of scientific discussion and 
statement of principles, the fifth deals with the practical issues like 
laissez faire protection, taxation, the two forms of metallism, and 
socialism. Such titles imp!y the wide scope. In the preface the author 
lays stress on investigation rather than argument, and warns the avoid- 
ing “that large and alluring class of questions in which there is no point 
at issue,” and calls for distinction in the literature of the subject between 
things, rights of property in things and the written evidences of those 
rights, and for a denomination for several general concepts. There has 
certainly not been a more scientific and illustrative arrangement of the 
subject than the present. - 


TrrEstAs AND OrHER Poems. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. (New York: 
Harper & Bros.) 

These, the latest poems of the English Laureate, and embodying the 
characteristics, s0 known and admired, of his style, need no extended 
notice here. We commend to our readers the appreciative criticism of 
them which appeared in an essay in our last number. 


Dancing AND ITs Rexations To Epucation anv Socrat Lire. By Allen 
Dodworth. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 

The day of a senseless and statuesque estheticism has passed. We 
hear no more about the pose of repose, the softness of silence, the dim- 
ness of darkness, and other tautological terms which can never make us 
believe in the saneness of insanity, or the artistic perceptions of esthetic 
apostles. Americans, at least, can never accept a doctrine of passivity. 
And to them, as to other nations, the poetry of motion will always mean . 
more than its contrary. Mr. Dodworth has made a life study of ease in 
carriage and grace of presence, and gives us the result in this work, 
which, after a defence of dancing on grounds of health, and a discussion 
of the morality of motion, that is, good manners, explains the processes 
of the art. It forms, thus, a good hand-book of etiquette. To the 
growth of the modern dance, as described, might have been added the 
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_history dating back almost to the beginning of eras. The strongest argu- 
ment for dancing will always be found in the spirit and shape of the 
old Greek choreute. To society the two hundred and fifty German 
figures recommend the prettily gotten-up book. 


Aw Hisroricat Attias. 141 Maps, with Text. By Robert H. Labberton. 
(New York : Townsend MacCoun.) 


Compared with the average Atlas, we cannot fail to appreciate the 
superiority of this one in every respect. The maps, instead of hav- 
ing a mass of unimportant details crowded into them, have as few as 
possible, but all necessary to illustrate the periods, which are arranged 
chronologically. Opposite each map is a concise textual account, form- 
ing, in the author’s words, “a basis for that geographic treatment of 
history ” necessary. It embodies latest researches, forms a progressive 
series, covers every era and region, and, besides its complete chronology, 
has a Bibliography which refers to the literature bearing on each period, 
and to the magazine articles on the subject, furnishing the most complete 
guide, and one which, owing to its qualities, is of really invaluable 
assistance to the student. 


Evotvrion anp Reticion. By Henry Ward Beecher. (New York: 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 

The fact that this collection of sermons bears Beecher’s name, or the 
matters which they discuss, or even because they may imply a little 
theological unsoundness, are, singly, sufficient reasons of interest. The 
aim of such a series of addresses is an important enough idea. The age 
seeks marriage, and not divorce, between Science and Religion. It notes 
not merely the differences, but also the resemblances, between these 
hitherto antipodal relations. It calls for the closer union of that which, 
philosophically, should never be severed. It calls for the explanation 
of one by the other. Viewed in this light, the charge of heterodoxy is 
not always justified against the one who tries to do his part in putting 
things straight. Without, however, discussing the theological bearings 
of the case, the author’s known brilliancy of thought and expression, 
his practical, as well as theoretical views, as well as the interest in the 
evolution philosophy and controversy, command the attention. 


Bryant AND His Frrenps: Some Reminiscences oF THE KNICKERBOCKER 
Wrirers. By James Grant Wilson. (New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert). 

The tendency to schools in literature is apt to be injurious because it 
cramps individual effort and imposes restrictions. In the incipient stages 
of national growth, the union of talent has another side, the building 
up of an indigenous literature, more quickly done by concentrated effort. 
But in his description of what he terms the “Old Guard” of American 
authors, Gen. Wilson dwells on the personal history of a coterie of 
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authors who founded our own literature and wrote as good things as are 
in the language. His own intimate acquaintance with most of those 
portrayed gives assuredness and a greater life to his series of sketches, 
written in an easy, pleasant, gossipy style, and preserving a multitude of 
anecdotes of literary interest. But the work is of value historically, as 
bringing into greater prominence, not only Bryant, Dana, Irving and 
Taylor, but the numerous lesser lights who formed the delightful clique 
about whom we read in connection with Old New York, and who reflect 
a polish and brightness which seems hard to duplicate. 


Ore Butt. A Memoir. By Sara C. Bull. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

In much the same vein of personal recollection combined with other 
(and outside) sources of information, and dictated by an affection closer 
than that of friendship, however old and tried, is this volume, rehears- 
ing the life of the man who, with Paganini, divided the honors, if the 
larger share did not fall to him, of being the greatest violinist. of the 
world. The narrative is of great interest, tracing the whole career of 
Ole Bull, and recounting all the vicissitudes and honors of his long life, 
in which he combined the truest patriotism for his country (Norway) 
marvellous musical talent, and that rarest of all qualities, the simplicity 
and charm of character which, often a proof, is yet so uncommon a virtue 
of genius. Ole Bull’s wide acquaintance in all countries led to his form. 
ing friendships with the great and talented, whose results appear in 
interesting letters. The ovations he received are detailed without ful- 
someness, and the book closes with the account of the tributes paid him 
at his death, as having reflected so much glory on his nation. 


Snow-Bounp at Eacuz’s. By Bret Harte. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) 

It has been thought of late that Bret Harte had lost much of the power 
which gave him his earlier fame. This, his latest little story does not 
seem to sustain the charge. The action is quick, the plot very good, the 
characterization of the best, the style as polished as the rather rough 
characters dealt with in some portions allow of, and the whole a pretty 
little mosaic, illustrative, in part, of those fields which the author has so 
well developed during a generation. His good characters are never too 
good, his bad ones never too bad. The only question is, whether the 
good ones have not a little too great a touch of the non-good about them 
sometimes, as in the case of the heroes turned bandits by wrong treat- 
ment, and re-converted by the potency of love. Asa sketch of customs 
and manners fast dying out, this little California episode is prettily done. 


Tue Story or Marcaret Kent. By Henry Hayes. (Boston: Ticknor 
& Co.) 

To call this the best novel of the winter, without having read them all, 

hardly seems to be too great a risk. It is certainly superior to any it has 
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been our good ‘or bad fortune to read during that time. Much of this 
interest is due to the simplicity and naturalness of the narrative and to 
the passionateness jn spite of the easiness of style. Although the ten- 
dency, so well exemplified in the book, to partially ostracise a literary 
and social Bohemianism always exists, there is coincident with it the 
curiosity and interest ‘such a life excites, even when but one remove, as 
here, from: tlie best fon. But in addifion to this description, this work 
has: many other qualities: adnzirable dialogue, originality of conception, 
well-wrought analysis of character, keen and vivid delineations, a capital 
plot, novel and striking, and the climacteric, which to the very last 
setttence’ is ‘sustained, the solution of Margaret Kent’s life-problem 
being thus retained, with heightened interest, to the last moment. Add 
to such elements purity of tone and motives in the actors, and an ideally 
noble heroine, yet one not lifted out of the possible in the smallest way, 
amd we have.a resulting ideally good novel, such as the present can well 
claim to be.- It is strong and sympathetic, with a charm of beauty, 
pathos and tenderness rarely found in later fiction. 





Hexen; or, Witt Sue Save Him? By Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 
_ In spite of the legal decision which does not justify a drunkard’s wife 
in deserting him if he fails to keep ag ante-nuptial promise of reforma- 
tion, public opinion sustains the course, rarely, to woman’s self-sacrificing 
- credit, adopted. A temperance story on such lines can have but two 
‘morals—first, do not trust such promises; secondly, neither woman nor 
any other means but the grace of God can save the drunkard. With 
such texts the authoress shows the horrors of the victim’s family and the 
danger to young women of believing in their power of overcoming, by 
pleadings, the appetite for drink.. 


Hap-Hazanp Pirsonatities. By Charles Lanman. (Boston: Lee & 
Shephard.. New York: Charles T. Dillingham). 

With a varied experience as author and artist, and opportunities for 
personal contact with those of whom he writes, Mr. Lanman gives a 
series of sketches of noted and less noted men, chiefly Americans. It 
’ begins with ons of Prof. Henry, of special interest in connection with 
Princeton, and rans through a long and interesting list of men of renown 
in literature, politics and other professions. Though the author excuses 
his unavoidable autobiographical connection with these, his descriptions 
of friends, we cannot but think that there is too much of it mentioned 
and that many letters, interesting as autographs and personal recollec- 
tions, could, as far as public interest lay, have been omitted. 


A Captive or Love. A Japanese Romance, By Edward Greey. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shephard. New York: Charles T. Dillingham). 


While not strictly a translation, this novel is founded on one by the 
famous novelist of Japan, Bakin. It is very curious and interesting, 
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detailing the customs and religious observances of the Japanese five 
hundred years since, laying a.special: stress on the Buddhistic beliefs 
which permeated and affected every phase of life. Were it not for this 

historical portraiture one would be inclined to regard it as a satirizing of 

the state religion, with its gross, but ridiculous, superstitions, childish 

beliefs and general inconsequence. As it is, we are much interested . 
and amused, especially at the notes by Bakin, enforcing the moral of the 

chapters, and finishing, “Do not fail to remember’ these ‘things. It is 

my earnest wish—Bakin ”; or, “ Please do not forget this—Bakin” ; or, 

again, “I sincerely recommend this—Bakin.” “Twenty-six illustrations 

from the original work ” give a local coloring, and the quaint style is well 

reproduced in English. The good paper and type and attractive appear- 

ance deserve mention. 


Soctan Srupres 1x Encuanp. By Sarah K. Bolton. (Boston: D. Both ~ 
rop & Co.) i 

These studies have special bearing on the question of higher education 
for women, and on the noble part they have taken in the building up of 
individual charities. Besides, there are essays on topics of vital import- 
ance and universal application, such as “ Workingmen’s Colleges,” “ Post 
Office Savings Banks,” and, of special importance to students in the 
double capacity of curriculum work, and a practical problem whose solu- 
tion we are seeking here now, on “ Profit Sharing with Employés,” and - 
“ Codperative Societies.” We can congratulate ourselves on living in the 
age when the claims of women are being fully recognized in the educa- 
tional line. The portions of the work on this subject, besides ‘treating 
directly of the new tendency, embody many historical facts-with regard 
to the founding of the great English Universities, and besides some 
charming vistas, give many valuable comparative details of their work. 


[Our thanks are due to the publishers who have kindly furnished us 
with the choice works reviewed in our successive numbers. ] 


L’ENVOI. 


If from these pages you have gleaned . 
Aught that of good or pleasure seemed, 

Or e’en have felt the smallest share 

Of joy that we’ve been called to bear, 
We'll lay down pen with lightened heart, 
And pray we may have done a part 

In adding to the wisdom, wit, _. 

Which sparkles through our well-loved Lir. 
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Fes. 22p.—Washington’s Birthday Orations'in Old Chapel. Grant R. 

Bennett, ’86; Geo. L. Robinson, ’87; B. V. D. Hedges, ’88; Rob’t H. Life, 
’89; followed by presentation of Champion Foot-ball Trophies......Winter 

Sports in Gymnasium. 

Fes. 24rn.—Clio Hall Prize Debate: A. W. Durell, ’86, N. Y., first; 
R. E. Speer, ’89, Pa., second. 

Fes. 25rn.—Lecture by Rev. Gen. Anderson on “Cavalry Service on a 
Steamboat.” 


The Finest Clothing. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
& CO., 


818, 820 and 822 CHESTNUT ST., 


PHILADELPHIA. 











D. W. GRANBERY & CO., 





LAWN TENNIS DEPARTMENT. 
The Shepard for 1885 is the Best Racket Made. 


NEW EQUIPOISE AND OTHER POPULAR STYLES OF OUR OWN MAKE. 
JEFFERIES. PRINCE, TATE, ALEXANDRA, AND OTHER 
NOTED ENGLISH RACKETS. 
Aut Requisires ror Piayine tHE Game. SeEnpD For ILLUSTRATED CaTA- 
LoGuE aND Drrecrions FoR PLayinc—FREE. 


20 & 22 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Fes. 277TH.—Intercollegiate Athletic Association Meeting in New York. 

Makcu Ist.—Mr. James Robinson’s Benefit. 

Marcu 3p.—Whig Hall Sophomore Speaking: 1st prize, Kemper Fuller- 
ton, D. C.; 2d prize, W. M. Daniels, O.; Honorable Mention, Wm. M. 
Irvine, Pa. ; 

Marcu 5ru.—Dramatic Association presented “ The Rivals” in Mercer 
Hall......Junior Cotillon in University Hall. 

Marcu 9ra.—Address by Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York, before the 
Philadelphian Society. 

Marcu 10rn.—Library Meeting. Mr. Barr, of the Seminary, read a 
paper on “The Immortality of the Soul, viewed in the light of modern 
thought.” 


PURE TOBACCO! PURE PAPER! 


Standard Brands: Caporal, Sweet Caporal, Caporal 
Half, St. Fames Half, 
Straight Cut in ‘Full Dress Packages, etc. 
SPORTSMAN’S CAPORAL, 


The Latest, and fast becoming popular. Manufactured by Special Request. 


KINNEY TOBACCO CO,, &ixcrtms) NEW YORK. 


Each Cigarette bears Kinney Bros.’ fac-simile signature. 


DREKA 


FINE STATIONERY AND ENGRAVING HOUSE 
1121 Chesinut Street, Philadelphia. 


Send for Sample of Papers and Prices. Handsomely Engraved Invitations for 
COLLEGES, WEDDINGS, RECEPTIONS, &c. 


Our unequaled facilities and practical experience enable us to produce the newest 
styles and most artistic effects, while our reputation is a guaranty of the quality of 
our productions. 


STEVENS & CORSON, 


TAILORS 


No. 2860 Richmond St., Philadelphia. 


Samples Forwarded. 
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Mancx 11Tx.—Lecture by Gen. Kargé, on the “ Life and Experiences of 
a Siberian Exile.” 

Marcu 12ra.—Messrs. Shaw, ’86, and Harris, 86, represented Prince- 
ton at the meeting of the Intercollegiate Base-Ball Association at Spring- 
field, Mass. : 

Marc 13ra.—First Annual Banquet ofthe New England Schools 
Club, in University Hall. 

Marca 14rn.—Clio Hall Freshman Prize Essays: First, E. P. Berry, 
N. J.; Second, E. Y. Robinson, N. J.; Honorable Mention, R. E. Speer, 
Pa. 

Maxcu 15ru.—Seventh Library Meeting. Dr. Starr, ’76, read a paper 
on “The Relation of Mind and Brain as Illustrated by the Mechanism 
of Speech.” 

Marcu 16ra.—Mr. C. W. McClure elected to ’88 Bric-a-Brac Commit- 
tee...... Messrs. R. P. Bradford, ’87, and T. B. Hamilton, ’88, elected Foot- 
Ball Directors. 
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